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of all non-federal funds' assets. Over $61 
billion of these funds were in stock. Nearly half 
of that stock was in the 99 target companies, indi- 
cating a high degree of concentration. 

In 53 of the 99 companies, the combined invest- 
ments of the union-related funds constitute five 
percent or more of the outstanding stock. Five 
percent well exceeds the share needed for control 
of a widely-held corporation. Thirty-one of the 
53 were predominately non-union. 

However, pension plan trustees $re mostly 
employers or an employer-union joint board. They 
are actually managed by banks and insurance com- 
panies, mainly by the biggest. In turn, these finan- 
cial institutions have concentrated their pension 
investments in the small group of giant corpora- 
tions that control the economy. 
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POLITICAL PRISONERS 

THOUSANDS CELEBRATE RELEASE 
OF FOUR PUERTO RICAN NATIONALISTS 

by Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)- -There were tears in Lolita 
Lebron' s eyes and in her voice September 11, as 
she looked out at the crowd of more than 3,000 
people who had jammed into a Manhattan church to 
welcome her and three other Puerto Rican 
nationalists back into freedom and back into 
active participation in the struggle for which 
they had spent more than 25 years behind bars. 

And there was fire too, in her eyes and in her 
voice, as she called out to the crowd, "Tonight 
you have to make the choice in your heart to 
free Puerto Rico." A thunderous chant of 
"Libre, libre, libre! !!" told her that in these 
people's hearts the choice had already been 
made. 

A quarter century after Lebron and three 
companions were imprisoned for an attack on the 
U.S. House of Representatives, 29 years after 
Oscar Collazo was jailed for an attack on the 
temporary residence of President Harry Truman, 
and one day after they were released from 
prison, Lebron, Collazo> Rafael Cancel -Miranda 
and Irving Flores Rodriguez came to the church 
at the end of a tumultuous day of homecoming 
to the city where they all had lived before 
boarding buses -for Washington: and actions that 
would make them symbols of the Puerto Rican 
fight for independence. Earlier in the day, the 
four were greeted at the airport by several 
hundred exuberant supporters and a phalanx of 
television and newspaper reporters. From there 
they embarked op a motorcade through the streets 
of the Puerto Rican barrio in East Harlem to 
press conferences at the United Nations and at 
a community center in another of New York's 
barrios, the lower East Side. 

At all of their appearances, whether faced 
by cheering independentistas or by reporters 
badgering them for their opinions on violence, 
the four reiterated their commitment to the 
struggle for Puerto Rican independence and their 
unwavering belief that with the unity and 
courage of its people Puerto Rico will one day 
be free. Lebron even set a timetable for when 
she hoped to see that day. "I am a revolutionary," 
she said. "I always have been. My mission is to 
struggle for the independence of Puerto Rico 
and I hope that we will be able to free our 
country in a year and a half." 

Pressed by reporters as to how freedom 
would come, the four refused to renounce their 
own deeds or the possibility that more wide- 
spread violence might be needed in the future. 

"The United States didn't win its independence 
by throwing flowers," Collazo calmly reminded 
his questioners. "Puerto Rico has been suffering 
continuous repression since 1898, when American 
imperialism invaded the island." 

References to the long history of colonial 
repression and popular resistance in Puerto 
Rico drew cheers and chants from the celebrating 


crowd in the church. . .and bewildered looks and 
queries to people sitting nearby from most of 
the reporters in. the press section. Clearly they 
had neVer heard, of El Grito de Lares (the de- 
claration of the first Republic of Puerto Rico 
in 1868) or the Jayuya uprising and declaration 
of the second republic in 1950 (which were the 
context of Collazo's attack on Truman). After 
nearly a century under U.S. control, Puerto 
Rico still rates hardly a mention in American 
history classes. (See box) 

For most of the crowd, though, the night 
was clearly to be remembered and cherished as 
one spent in the presence of living history. As 
one hospital worker, young enough not to have 
been born when the four went to prison, commented, 
"They are something that will live on forever. 

They are us fighting for our country. They 
symbolize freedom." 

Many of the people who rose to cheer a 
few minutes later, when Flores Rodrigues promised 
that "The couragebus people of Puerto Rico will 
become an array of liberation," were also too 
young to remember the lurid headlines that 
announced the adtions taken by the four people 
they had come to see and hear. Many, like one 
woman who described herself as a housewife, 
were old enough to remember those days, and to 
remember the four as friends, relatives, neigh- 
bors. "They're like family," the woman stated, 
noting proudly that Collazo's mother had befin 
her own mother's godparent. 

Indeed, along with being a celebration of 
freedom for the four, the evening also had the 
air of a celebration bringing together two 
generations of the Puerto Rican independence 
movement. Graying nationalists wearing armbands 
with tbe symbol of the Nationalist Party (more 
or less inactive since the '50s) stood alongside 
young people brought into the movement through 
the student and community struggles of the '60s 
and '70s, and wormed their way through the cordon 
of security to bestow hugs and flowers on the four. 
At one point ah older woman in the audience en- 
aged a youth in a friendly but heated exchange, 
as she chided him to "get an education so we 
can govern our country." "All I can get here is 
a colonialist education," the young man responded. 
A little later they rose together to cheer as 
Rafael Cancel -Miranda reiterated the call for 
unity in the fight for independence that each 
of the four emphasized again and again. 

Unity, the four stated, had been the key 
to winning their freedom. Unity among virtually 
all groups in the independence movement had 
mounted pressure on President Carter to commute 
their sentences. Unity with supporters in the 
United States had added to the pressure. And 
growing unity with other peoples and countries, 
symbolized by the presence of delegations from 
Cuba, Nicaragua and Grenada, had brought pressure 
to bear in the sphere of international diplomacy. 
While explanations of Carter's reasons for 
releasing the prisoners included speculation 
about the possible release of four Americans 
held in Cuba as CIA agents, the four and their 
supporters cited the strength of the united 
campaign as the key. "This is historic, man," one 
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young supporter stated enthusiastically to a 
friend, "It shows that there is stferigth in the 
movement." 

That strength, Cancel -Miranda told the, 
crowd from the stage, is what allowed him and three 
others to survive 25 years behind bars and emerge 
as leaders rather than martyrs. "Wl are not four 
supermen," he said, "or three supermen and a 
wonder woman. We are not anything exceptional. 

We are you." 

All of that strength will be heeded, he 
advised, to wage the struggles that lie ahead. 

But for the moment, as the four released prison- 
ers linked hand to lead the crowd in singing 
the Puerto Rican national anthem, rising to a 
crescendo on the closing lines, "Longing for 
liberty, liberty, liberty," the strength 
seemed quite enough to move mountains, or even 
churches . 

"I know that Puerto Rico is thousands of 
miles away," Cancel -Miranda stated moments 
earlier. "But at this moment I feel that I am 
standing in Puerto Rican territory. Your home- 
land is your people." In that sense, the four 
nationalists had come home. 
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THE JAYUYA UPRISING: 

HISTORICAL CONTEXT OF ATTACK ON TRUMAN 

"Do you really support people trying to kill 
the president?" an incredulous reporter demanded 
of a young Puerto Rican at a rally staged to cele- 
brate the freedom of the four Puerto Rican 
nationalists. "Do you really support what the 
U.S. was doing in Puerto Rico at the time?" the 
Puerto Rican youth rejoined. The reporter didn't 
answer. But a few minutes later he did ask a 
bystander to explain what had been happening on 
the island in the fall of 1950, When Oscar 
Collazo and Griselior Torresola: attacked the temp- 
orary residence of President Harry Truman, 

For Puerto Rico, the years immediately 
following World War II were the years of Opera- 
tion Bootstrap, a program of rapid industrializa- 
tion which equally rapidly extended U.S. control 
over the island's economy and uprooted people 
from the countryside, spilling them into cities- 
on the island and in the U.S. looking for work. 
Resistance to this social and economic dislocation 
was reflected in rapid growth of the independence 
movement, led at the time by the Nationalist 
Party of Don Pedro Albizu Campos and the Puerto 
Rican Independence Party. 

The strength of pro- independence feeling was 
demonstrated in the elections of 1948. Luis Munoz 
Marin of the U.S. -backed Popular Democratic Party 
was elected governor after a campaign in which he 
proclaimed himself a supporter of independence, a 
fact frequently ignored by those who maintain 
that Puerto Ricans aren't interested in indepen- 
dence. (Even though pro- independence sentiment 
has never registered another electoral victory, 
the New York Times did concede in an article on 
the release of the four nationalists that "there 
is a sense of national pride among many islanders 
who support independence without endorsing it at 
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at the polls.") The Nationalist Party had boycotted 
the 1948 elections, calling them a charade and 
pointing out that real power in the colonial rela- 
tionship resided in the U.S. Congress, not the 
Puerto Rican governorship. Events quickly proved 
the truth in this analysis. 

By 1950, the U.S. Congress had passed a bill 
formalizing the colonial status of Puerto Rico 
under a new name -- the Commonwealth, or Free Asso- 
ciated State. Repression of the pro- independence 
movement continued to mount. And on October 30, 1950 
the Nationalist Party attempted to strike back. 

Armed party members took control of the mountain 
village of Jhyuya and proclaimed the Second Repub - 
lice of Puerto Rico. 

The U.S. retaliated by sending in Air Force 
planes and more than 20,000 National Guard troops 
to crush the rebellion. In cities, towns and 
vil lages throughout the island, an estimated 10 , 000 
people suspected of Nationalist sympathies were 
rounded up and placed in camps. By the time the 
rebellion was stamped out, troops and strafing air 
attacks left 25 people dead and hundreds more 
wounded. 

It was in the midst of this uprising, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1950, while Nationalist Party supporters 
were being shot down and rounded up on the island, 
that two Nationalists in New York decided to 
dramatize the conflict with an attack on Blair 
House, President Truman's temporary residence. One 
of the two men, Griselio Torresola, was killed. 

The other, Oscar Collazo, had been in prison from 
that day until he was finally released on September 
10 . 

"The 1950 action in Washington was a direct 
consequence of the things taking place in Puerto 
Rico," Collazo has stated. "The Nationalist Party 
was forced to fight for its life because the U.S. 
government was intent on its destruction. .. . (We 
feltl) we had to bring about an action in the U.S. 
that would expose the direct U.S. involvement in 
the repression of 1950." 

These events were also the background of the 
attack on Congress in 1954, in which Lolita Lebron, 
Rafael Cancel-Miranda, Irving Flores Rodriguez and 
Andres Figueroa Cordero opened fire on the body 
that retained decisive control over the island. 
Figueroa Cordero was released last year after it 
was learned that he was suffering from terminal 
cancer. He spent the last months of his life 
speaking out for Puerto Rican independence and 
freedom for his comrades in prison. 

"If you read about these actions strictly as 
events in United States history, they just sound 
crazy, going into Congress and shooting at people," 
one Puerto Rican activist remarked. "But if you 
look at them as part of Puerto Rican history, 
they begin to make sense." 


SEE PHOTOS OF THE FOUR RELEASED NATIONALISTS AND OF 
RALLIES HELD Td CELEBRATE THEIR RELEASE ON THE 
COVER AND GRAPHICS PAGE OF THIS PACKET. 
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TROUBLE UNDER THE GOLDEN ARCHES: 

STRIKE AT MCDONALD'! TESTS IRISH LABOR 
MOVEMENT 

by Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS>— When efeht workers at one of 

Dublin's two McDonald's hamburger franchises 

walked out early this summer demanding union 
recognition, they could hardly have guessed that 
weeks later their strike would not only still be 
going on but would have become widely viewed as 
a significant battle for the Irish labor move- 
men^.. But in early September the strike was very 
definitely still dragging on, with no end in 
sight. And it was increasingly being cited by 
labor activists as a key symbolic test of their 
ability to confront major multinational corporations 
and by publications such as Business Week as an 
gxample of "problems that crijrip economic progress" 
in the Irish Republic." 

Duringtthe weeks they have been on strike, 
the eight members of the Irish Transport and 
General Workers Union (IGTWU) have been joined 
by 22 of their colleagues and have won the support 
of the Irish Congress of Trade Unions. But they 
have also come up against the determined re- 
sistance and resources of a company that has built 
a rating among the multinational giants out of 
hamburgers, french fries and low-paid, non-^ 
union workers. 

McDonald's, which ranked 128th in Forbes 
magazine's list of the 500 top corporations for 
1978, has pulled out all the stops to beat the 
Strike. It has offered free french fries and 
a lavish advertising campaign to lure customers 
past the picket lines. It has adroitly used Irish 
law and Irish police to hem in the picketers. 

And according to union activists it has flown 
in a number of American "heavies" to beef up its 
forces. At least one member of the "Red Berets" 

(a private McDonald's security force set up to 
combat crime and vandalism around American 
franchises) has arrived in Dublin to oversee 
operations. 

It has employed the time-tested methods which 
have kept its workforce in the U.S. among the low- 
est paid in the country. As in the U.S., McDonald's 
Irish operations lean heavily on employment 
of teenagers at rock bottom wages. And as in the 
UiS. , these young workers are subject to constant 
surveillance on the job. Soliciting of other 
members of the staff is strictly prohibited, a® 
are meetings and distribution of literature. 
Attendance at company "rap" sessions is compul- 
sory. According t o Big Mac— -The Unauthorized 
Story of McDonald's, written by American journal- 
ists Max Boas and Steve Chain, "the rap" is 
"a combination bull session, psychodrama and 
interrogation. It substitutes talk for action 
and serves to monitor the young hamburger workers 
. . .It swings into action before tfe rumbles in 
the kitchen reach the boiling point. In effect, 
it is little more than a sophisticated inter- 
rogation technique." 
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Along with compiling dossiers on suspected 
employees and forcing workers to submit to lie 
detector tests, "the rap" has helped keep Mc- 
Donald's operations union free* But the company 
is obviously taking the challenge in Dublin 
very seriously, particularly since it has plans 
to open about 20 other Irish outlets. 

And so far, the company has kept the union 
and the labor movement on the defensive in what 
is shaping up as an Irish version of the long 
struggle ”a handful of British workers last 
year against Gr unwick Laboratories. The Grun- 
wick strike became a major national issue, 
as a test of labor -onion solidarity in support 
of a small group of workers against appalling 
working conditions. Despite the support of 
union drivers, the strikers have had little 
success in cutting off supplies. And despite 
evidence published by the Irish weekly Hibernia 
that McDonald's has violated Ireland's child 
labor laws, the strikers have not fared well 
in the courts. 

Beyond its importance for the workers in- 
volved, the strike is regarded by many labor 
activists as part of a much larger battle. 

At stake, as they see it, is how working people 
will figure in Ireland's drive for economic 
development, that drive, as Business Week noted 
in early September, has been fueled by a 
government policy promising "hefty grants 
and skimpy corporate taxes to lure foreign 
investment." As one official of the country's 
Industrial Development Authority in New 
York stated, the package insures that "Nobody 
but a sucker or someone making fantastic pro- 
fits will pay a dime of company tax in Ireland 
for the rest of this century." 
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LESBIANS AND GAY MEN 

CALIFORNIA GAY RIGHTS ORDINANCE 
BLOCKED BY PETITION, FACES REFERENDUM 

NEW YORK (INS)— A gay rights ordinance 
set to take effect September 5 in Santa Clara 
County, California:; was suspended after 
opposition petitions bearing about 57,000 
signatures were turned in to the county's 
registrar of voters. The ordinance will now 
appear as a referendum on the June ballot. 

The ordinance, which had been approved by 
four out of the five county supervisors , would 
have banned discrimination based on sexual 
orientation in housing, employment, business, 
real estate transaction and access to government. 

"The ordinance had included an exemption to 
religious organizations ao that they would not 
have to hire gay people," a member of Gay 
Rights Advocates, a San Francisco law firm, told 
INS. "Although we are not in favor of blanket 
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exclusions, we (gay rights activists) had hoped f the charges but nevertheless conceded that the 

school attendance figures are correct. "Yes, 

that it would be sufficient to religious groups we have schools whose minority enrollments 
and they would not oppose the ordinance. The drive range from high to Tow," one official,cJarties 
against it Was largely conducted by Fundamental- M. Grey told The Ndw York Times, "but nobody, 
lat Christian groups, anyway." including H.E.W. has spelled out my specific percen- 


The ordinance would have effected all unin» 
corporated townships and rural areas in SatSfa 
Clara County. San Jose, located in Santa Clara 
County and an incorporated area* has a similar 
ordinance that was approved two weeks ago. It 
is also the target of a petition drive. 
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B1ACKS /EDUCATION 

25 YEARS AFTER BROWN VS BOARD OF ED 
TOPEKA SCHOOLS STILL SEGREGATED 

NEW YORK (INS)— Twenty-five years after the 
Supreme Court declared segregated schools illegal 
in its historic Brown vs Board of Education 
decf&ion^ eight Black parents in Topeka, Kansas, 
where that case was filed, are seeking to have 
it reopened. The eight parents charge that far 
from moving "with all deliberate speed" as the 
High Court’s decision in Brown mandated, the 
school district "currently mantains and operates 
segregated schools." 

One of the eight parents is Linda Brown 
Smith, whose father, the Rev. Oliver Brown, 
was the-jplaihtiff in' the original suit; Brovm 
filed the Suit'after Linde,- then 10 years old, 
was barred from attending an all-white school 
five blocks from her home. Instead, she had 
to walk five blocks and through a rail road 
yard to catch a bus that would take her to an 
all-Black school 20 blocks away. 

According to a petition filed by the parents 
in late August, things have changed very little 
in Topeka since that time. Topeka, the state 
capital, has a population of 140,000 people, 
about 10 percent of them Black and two percent 
Hispanic. But while 22 ; per cent of the city's 
school age population is Third World, according 
to the eight parents, several elementary and 
junior high schools have Third World ftnrfellttients 
ranging from 40 percent to 73 percent; at other 
schools the percentage of Third World students 
ranges from three to six. 'The city has three 
high schools, one of which is 95 percent white. 

"The vast majority of white students," the 
petition stated, "attend schools in which the 
enrollment of white students is disproportionately 
high." The parents also asserted that school 
district officials had put into effect an open- 
enrollment policy, established a long-range 
facilities plan and shuffled school attendance 
zones in an effort to foster school segregation. 

City school officials have vehemently denied 


tages we should aim for." 

Since the 1954 Brown decision., Topeka has had 
a running battle with Federal authorities over 
implementing the desegregation order. In 1973, 
after local officials were unable to reach agree- 
ment on a plan to bring the district into compli- 
ance, H.E.W. issued a citation against the school 
district and began administrative sanctions. The 
school board went to court, however, and was able 
to stave off the department’s decision after a 
judge ruled that Topeka was still under Federal 
court jurisdiction because of the Brown decision. 

Just recently, a $20,000 out of court settle- 
ment was given to a local Black woman who had filed 
a suit against the school district charging that 
she received an inferior education. 
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PRISONERS /BLACKS 

PRISONERS AND SUPPORTERS COMMEMORATE 
GEORGE JACKSON AND OTHER SLAIN IEADERS 

NEW YORK (INS)— Despite a show of force by 
prison guards and a State Highway Patrol road-block, 
125 people demonstrated outside the walls of San 
Quentin Prison in California August 25, in support 
of the "Black liberation movement behind the 
walls and on the streets." The action was sponsored 
by the Ad Hoc Committee in Solidarity with Black 
August, desigpa ted by Black prisoners as a month 
of on-going organizing and education in honor 
of fallen freedom fighters . 

August is of particular importance to dali£ a* 
fornia’s prisoners and their supporters. It was 
during that month and a little over a year apart 
that both prison activist George Jackson and his 
younger brother Jonathan were killed. And just 
last year, another prison activist, Jeffrey 
"Khatari" Gaulden, was also killed. 

Behind the walls of the prison, Black prisoners 
marked the day by refusing food and water before 
sundown and by refusing access to tv, radio and 
canteen privileges. A statement read at the pro- 
test from the San Quentin Movement Control Unit 
Black August Committee noted that, "Black August 
was designated to commemorate the life of Comrade 
George ( Jacks o$) and the many othfer murdered free- 
dom fighters whose anti-capitalist, anti-imperialist, 
anti-colonial politics and relentless struggles 
to build the Black liberation and Prison Movements 
cost them their lives at the hands of prison -guards 
and police working in concert with tf&th them. We 
believe the entire prison movement should share 
in the t commemoration, for it too., was influenced 
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by the uncompromising, relentless struggle and 
examples of these gallant soldiers who have fall- = 
en in the line of duty for the sake of humanity , 
dignity and freedom from exploitation." 

The demons tr a t6ra called for an end to "geno- 
cide against Black people in the U.S. — from 
police terror and violent white supremacist 
attacks on the streets to the legal lynching of 
the death penalty." Despite the fact thaffiBla’ck 
pfeople "are- less tKan r 25 r p§rcent' &f the U.S. pop- 
ulation, statistics show that 80 percent of all 
women prisoners and 58 percent of all men pri- 
soners are Black. 
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BIACKS/ THE WIU1TMY ' 

KIAN ACTXVITY ON THE RISE IN THE 
NAVY 

NEW YORK (INS)— In late August, the U.S. 
Navy responded to complaints from several civil 
rights and Black groups, including the Black 
Congressional Caucus atid the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, and ordered a crackdown 
on racist tftrtivity. Less than two weeks later, 
however, a new incident has provoked doubts 
as to whether or not the order is being carried 
out. 

During the Labor Day weekend, three whitd< 
sailors aboard the aircraft carrier Independence 
donned Klan sheets and hoods and attacked two 
Black shipmates. The incident, which occurred 
while the Independence was docked in Athens, 
Greece, triggered several protests by Black 
sailors, including a peaceful demonstration on 
the ship. The Navy's response? White sailors 
can legally belong to the Klan but they cannot 
wear uniforms , conduct meetings or distribute 
literature. 

"There ' s quite a bit of Klan activity in 
the Navy," John Judge of the Philadelphia-based 
Central Committee for Conscientious Objectors 
(CCGO) told INS. CCCO recently published a 
pamplet called "Blacks in the Military" that 
states that discrimination in the military is 
far from decreasing and in fact "is worse than 
evdr a" 

"We'te getting feedback on Klan activity," 
Judge, a fieid worker for CCCO, explained. "It's 
visible in the Marines at at least 20 bases, 
some here in the states and some overseas." 

More recently, according to Judge , it's 
been "cropping up in the Navy," the wing of the 
military with the lowest percentage of Blacks. 

But according to Judge, "open attacks" are 
iibb the most blatant form of racism that Black 
military personnel encounter. The situation 
in the military, despite the flashy radio o\ 
announcements and glowing posters, isn't any 
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different from the situation outside of it. 

Opportunities for Third World people in the 
military are very limited, according to Judge • 

"The kind of things that they promise in the 
ads are exaCcily the opposite of what's happening." 

Forty-eight to 53 percent of all the less 
than honorable discharges a year go to Third 
World people, Judge stated, although they make 
up only 30 percent of the total military pop- 
ulation. In addition , 51 Jjgrcent of the military 
prison population is Third World and Third World 
people "get the bulk of dead-end, slow promotion 
jobs." 

Judge told INS about one Black man at Fort 
Dix who was given a choice between 30 days of 
hard labor at Leavenworth or a dishonorable 
discharge after he reported back to the base 
from a leave spent in a hospital. Even though 
the Black man had sent a doctor's note stating 
that he was in the hospital , he was confronted 
with a threat of imprisonment thattcfeafly 
violated military regulations. * 

"He just didn't know his rights. We get 
calls like that from people all over ." 

And what happens after the dishonorable 
discharge? "They can't get a good job for the 
rest of 1flSHr“ liv#s. They (the military) are 
creating a legal discrimination system with 
bad discharges •" 

In 1975, according to Judge, the military 
openily admitted that the major reason llacB4. ; c'-s 
got dishonorable discharges during the Vietnam 
Was period was racism on the part of the command. 

Judge stated that the overwhelming majority 
of good military jobs go to the same people as 
they do outside the military— "white , upper 
and middle class males." 

"I've been picking up a Xhend^" Judge 
concluded, "That they're pushing alot of 
Black people out of the military early." 
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plEASE PAY YOUR BILLS! !1 

ANYTHING GOING ON IN YOUR AREA? £*£ND INS 
A STORY. 

DATES TO REMEMBER: NATIONAL MARCH ON WASHINGTON 
FOR LESBIAN AND GAY RIGHTS— OCTOBER 14. 

THIRD WORLD LESBIAN AND GAY CONFERENCE— 
OCTOBER 12-15 IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

MARCH ON THE U.N. ON BLACK SOLIDARITY 
DAY— NOVEMBER 5 

NATIONAL ABORTION RIGHTS ACTION WEEK— 

C OCTOBER 22-29 

£L£ASE;TF THERE IS SOMETHING GOING ON IN YOUR 
AREA— WRITE IT UP AND SEND IT TO US . 
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BLACK ACTIVIST 1 ' S CAMPAIGN 

SHAKES UP BOSTON MAYORAL ELECTION 

by Mark Sommer 
Liberation News “Service 

BOSTON (LNS) — There are seldom any real 
choices offered voters in electoral politics. But 
this year's mayoral race in Boston has been an 
exception. 

With the days dwindling down before the- Sept- 
ember 25 primary. Black State Representative Mel 
King has emerged as the most talked about candi- 
date in the race and has mounted a serious thallenge 
to incumbent Mayor Kevin White's policies and 
reelection campaign- King*s progressive stand 
on issues has endeared him to :a large portion of 
this city's disenchanted and minority voters. 

King has consistently spoken out against the 
city's rampant racism and sexism, suggested pro- 
grams to stop housing. displacement of low income 
inner city residents, called for a method to 
mandate that the less- educated get a fair share 
of the city's jobs and stressed community distribu- 
tion of funds based on need. King has also 
spoken out against capital punishment and nuclear 
power, been a firm supporter of gay rights and 
the right of women to walk safely in Boston's 
neighborhoods, and has taken a stand on economic 
development which would hold corporations account- 
able to the city. 

In a city where patronage and payoffs fill 
the offices and coffers of City Hall, Mayor White 
is favored to ride his well-greased political 
machine to an unprecedented fourth term. Running 
against him, besides King, are State Senator 
Joseph Timilty, a loser to White the past two 
elections, and David Finnegan, president of the 
Boston School Committee and a recent lobbyist 
for the tobacco industry. Timilty and FInfifcg'an - ; 
have hardly distinguished themselves with histories 
of avoiding and vacillating over politically 
sensitive issues affecting the city. 

A recent Becker poll showed White and Timilty 
running one two, with King trailing in third 
place. Still, King continues to talk about 
"sensitive" issues the other candidates try to 
ignore . 

"In this campaign, the first issues that must 
be addressed are racism and sexism, King says," 
noted a recent article in the Boston Herald 
American . "Those words do not appear in the cam- 
paign verbiage of other mayoral hopefuls. He says 
they are at the root of what ails the city." 

"Ask those families in Hyde Park who got 
stoned and had to fire a gun to protect them- 
selves," King argues. "Ask the people from Lynn 
who were dragged out of their car and beaten. 

Ask the people who want to go to Carson Beach 
and are scared to go. Everybody's terrorized now 
across the city. Everybody suffers because of 
that climate." 

As a State Representative for the past seven 
years. King has been reelected with overwhelming 
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support from one of the city's few multi-racial 
communities with a sizable Black and Hispanic 
population. His strong stand on housing issues and 
rent control has solidified broad support from a 
constituency of renters under increasing pressure 
from real estate specualtion and "gentrification" 
of inner city neighborhoods. In this racially 
polarized city. King speaks on issues which tran- 
scend Color lines, while not hesitating to lash out 
at the city's racism and its well-known provoca- 
teurs. 

Mayor White has made alliances with anti-busing 
people in the past, dipping into the patronage well 
in return for political favors. Such an arrange- 
ment has been made with James Kelly, probably the 
leading proponent of segregation and racism within 
South Boston, an Irish working class neighborhood 
which has bitterly opposed busing. Kelly was given 
an $18,000-a-year city job last year, and now does 
political work quietly in South Boston for the 
mayor. Recently Kelly has been active in trying 
to drive Faith Evans, the lone Black person living 
in South Boston, from her home in a housing 
pro j ect , citing that "she would never be an accept- 
able member of the South Boston community." 

King has continually attacked White's relation- 
ship with Kelly. "For Jimmy Kelly to say that 
he's got a special relationship with the mayor 
while he's keeping people who look like me and 
people who are Puerto Rican out of South Boston 
and out of Charlestown. . .that continues to be a 
piece of the problem we are dealing with." 

Attacking housing displacement. King has 
vigorously backed rent control, subsidized housing 
and promotion of home ownership for low income 
residents, and restrictions on - condominium conver- 
sion. He has also been active with community 
groups in fighting arson. 

A longtime community activist. King was a 
social worker for 15 years and has generated wide- 
spread support from progressive groups and organi- 
zations. His campaign is relying on community 
grassroots organizing throughout the city. He 
calls it "the labor intensive vs. the capital 
insensitive approach." His campaign is expected 
to spend around $60,000, far short of the $50 a 
vote expenditure White's campaign is boasting of. 

King feels he needs to attract between 30,000 
and 34,000 votes to get past the primaries as one 
of the top two votegetters and qualify for the 
November election. "At present," observes King, 
"there are at least 45,000 persons of color who 
are already registered to vote, with a potential 
of 25,000 prospective voters, mostly 18 to 25, to 
register. Then there are the thousands who live in 
rent -control led units and the thousands in public 
housing. The votes are there." 

The National Black Political Assembly has 
sent a skilled campaign manager, Phil Carter, to 
lend guidance and direction. Dick Gregory has put 
in campaign appearances in King's behalf and Con- 
gressman Ron De Hums and former heavyweight boxing 
champ Muhammad Ali are expected to make an appear- 
ance for him. 

"We can have a slum free city," King said 
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recently. "I see a city where people are openly 
struggling toward resolving the issues of racism 
and sexism. People are concerned about holding 
on to what they've got. If everybody's got 
something, they won't have to worry about losing 
it." 

Regardless of the outcome of the September 
25 voting, "King's campaign has already made a 
difference," one Boston, activist. ;noted. "He 
has definitely given a voice to a certain con- 
stituency and forced the city to listen. For 
instance. White has ^CtuallyccdAe out and en- 
dorsed the proposal of the Jobs Coalition, in 
which King has been very active, demanding that 
50 percent of the construction jobs on the 
Southwest Corridor (a massive urban renewal 
project) go to city workers, a large percentage 
of whom would be Black and Hispanic. For years. 
White had just ignored the Jobs Coalition's 
proposals." 

"Mel King stands up there and talks issues 
with people," noted long-time Roxbury activist 
Elma Lewis. "Whether he wins or not, the size 
of King's vote Will have a profound effect on 
Boston politics for the future." 

... . -30- . 
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ANGOLA 

AGOSTINHO NETO DIES, 

NATION MOURNS LEADER IN STRUGGLE AND INDEPENDENCE 
by Ruth Minter 

Africa News/Liberation News Service 

■f ' * 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Agostinho Neto, poet, 
doctor, revolutionary leader, first president 
of Angola. is dead of cancer. Born on September 
17, 1922, he was part of a community of young 
intellectuals from the Portuguese colonies whose 
discussions and organizing were a germinal force 
behind the liberation, movements that eventually 
won independence for those countries. Two of 
his colleagues. Ami 1 car Cabral (Guinea-Bissau) 
and Eduarda Mondlane (Mozambique) were assasin- 
ated before independence while presiding over 
their respective movements. Neto, however,, sur- 
vived to lead his party, the Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola, when it took the 
reins of government in November 1975. He was 
deeply respected by his colleagues for his com- 
petence and perseverance in a continuing struggle 
to ensure that independence brought new priorities 
and not just new faces to the government of 
Angola. 

Relatively privileged as a youth, he was 
able to finish secondary school in Luanda and 
medical school in Portugal. Neto never lost 
sight of his origins, however. Already, while 
in medical school, he was acclaimed as Angola's 
foremost poet, mirroring in his poems the agony 
of his people living in colonial Angola. 

In 1959, while practicing medicine in Luanda, 
he assumed leadership of the clandestine MPLA 
activities inside the country. In 1962, after 
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his third stint in the Portuguese prisons, he was 
chosen president of MPLA -- a post he held until 
his death. 

During the armed struggle that dominated 
the next dozen years, Neto learned first-hand of 
the strength and potential of the peasants and 
workers of his country. He became increasingly 
impatient with all those who tried to turn the 
revolution to their own personal benefits. 

African historian Basil Davidson, in the 
forward to an English translation of Sacred Hope , 
a collection of Neto's poetry, described Agostinho 
Neto as "a man of action. .. t|fith a) vision of himf 
self as having no personal career outside the 
meaning of his people's lives, as enjoying no worth 
while privilege save that of sharing in a necessary 
struggle for the future, shaking off the past, 
transforming the present." 

Neto's concern for his people and his per- 
sistence |n working on their behalf regardless of 
the personal consequences, was a dominant motif 
of his life, even to the end. 

Two weeks before he died, Agostinho Neto, 
who as a doctor could not have ignored his increas- 
ingly grave illness, completed a series of gruel- 
ing trips to Milange, Uige,and Huambo, where he 
met with local leaders about regional problems 
and gave major addresses at mass meetings. In 
each place he emphasized the importance of the in- 
volvement of peasants and workers in the struc- 
tures of power. 

His unvarying devotion to building a socialist 
society in which privilege and exploitation no 
longer dominated has led western media to charac- 
terize Neto often as hardline 4nti-American. But 
the same trait has made him a hero who Will not 
be forgotten among his own people. 

The Ajngolan government has called for a 45- 
day period of mourning for its lost leader, during 
which all festivities, cultural events and sports 
are to be banned. 

AFTER NETO 

The 45 days will also allow the surviving 
members of the MPLA Central Committee and its 
core Political Bureau to get people and structures 
in place for succession. 

Although factionalism within the MPLA and 
political tendencies outside the MPLA that are 
inconsistent with its policies have both surfaced 
repeatedly as problems since independence, some 
observers feel that shifts of personnel within the 
party and government, including major changes in 
December 1978 and just recently in July, have made 
the MPLA leadership stronger and more cohesive. 

Prexy Nesbitt of the Washington-based 
Institute for Policy Studies returned recently 
from an Angola trip on which he met a number of 
Angola's leaders and had a very lengthy interview 
of Lucio Lara, the Secretary General of the ruling 
MPLA Labor Party. He feels press comments about 
the post-Neto period being one of probable internal 
power struggles are overdrawn. He told Africa 
News , "I was tremendously impressed by the > 
strength, experience and resilience within the 
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Antral Committee. I think there is not enough 
Understanding of how much, all of the work that 
Agostinho Neto did was a result of deliberation 
and thinking of all of the Central Committee, 
not just an individual's decision. The western 
press also distorts the character of the Central 
Committee such as Lucio Lara, painting them as 
rigid anti-Americans when in fact they are not." 

Nesbitt believes that the shift in leader- 
ship will be orderly; that leadership was well 
aware of the seriousness of Neto' s illness, and 
to some extent was prepared for his death. 

"More cautious view is expressed by Gerald 
Bender, of the Bolitical Science department at 
UCLA, a leading scholar on Angola. He points out 
that although there is a constitutional proce- 
dure for dealing with the loss of a leader, 
there is also much potential for the surfacing 
of latent disagreements. 

Lucio Lara, the person designated as number 
two in the party at the 1977 party congress, was 
in Portugal when Neto left for medical treatment 
in the USSR, so the number three person, Jose 
Eduardo dos Santos, the Minister of Planning, 
was left in charge --a standard procedure when 
the president left the country. Thus he has 
become the interim president, but a final decision 
on leadership; will be made by the MPLA Central 
Committee. Apart from Lara and dos Santos, other 
Rplitical Bureau members might be considered, 
among them Pedro Maria Tonha (Pedale) or Joao 
Luis Neto (Xietu) . 

Bender feels that Neto' s death came at a 
particularly bad time, when a major reshuffle 
had been started but not completed. Although 
he criticizes those who have called the MPLA an 
ethnically-based group, he suggests that in fact 
it may be important that in the last year the 
ethnic composition of the Political Bureau of 
the MPLA has shifted, Currently is has 10 
members, only two of them from Neto' s own ethnic 
group. 
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( The author of this article writes for 
AFRICA NEWS , whose weekly M§ist 'of African 
affairs is mailed out from P.0. Box 3851, Durham, 
NC 27702. She knew Agostinho Neto during the 
mid- 60& when she was living in Dar es Salaam , 
Tanzania. ) 


LABOR 

UNION PENSION FUNDS INVEST BILLIONS 
IN NON-UNION AND OSHA-VIOLATING COMPANIES 

NEW YORK (New Unity/LNS) — Billions of 
dollars of pension assets are being invested 
against the interests of American workers accord- 
ing to a just -published study by Corporate Data 
Exchange, Inc. (CDE) entitled Pensionr Investments : 
A Social Audit . It is by far the most comprehen- 
sive survey of pension investments to date, 
with a detailed analysis of the stockholdings 
of 142 of the largest public and private U.S, 
pension plans. f 
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Union-related public and private plans are 
heavily invested in 99 "target" companies that are 
either non-union; Occupational Safety and Health 
Act (OSHA) violators; Equal Employment Opportunity 
(EE0) violators; or major investors or lenders to 
South Africa. (Many of the 99 are in more than 
one category.) 

The predominately non-union companies include 
Digital, Raytheon, and TRW, OSHA violators include 
General Rlectric. Equal Employment violators in- 
clude AT§T, Merrill Lynch, Uniroyal, United Tech- 
nologies, and Westinghouse, South Africa supporters 
include First Boston, GE, and United Technologies. 

At year-end 1976, 118 union-related public and 
private pension plans held $12.6 billion of common 
stock in 50 perdominately non-union firms ... $2.6 
billion of common stock in 14 firms which violated 
OSHA ... $3.9 billion of common stock in 26 violators 
of EEO regulations ... and $10. 1 billion in 30 major 
investors or lenders to South Africa. 

UNION DOLLARS IN NON-UNION FIRMS 

One of the most startling findings of the 
study is the extent to which union -related funds 
are invested in the very companies they have been 
unable to organize. For example, the United Auto 
Workers and the International Union of Electrical 
Workers pension: funds own $61 million (2.6%) of 
Texas Instruments stock, a company both unions have 
been trying to organize for several years. 

Two industries that have proven most resistant 
to union organizing are electronics and textiles. 

Yet union-related pension plans hold $3.9 billion 
in seven electronics companies and $70.1 million in 
five textile firms. 

Another example is Halliburton, which owns 
the world's largest non-union ddnstruction firm. 

Brown and Root. Eighty-six union-related pension 
plans have invested $514.7 million in Halliburton. 

Halliburton, Texaco and Mobil, which account 
for over $1 billion of union-related £&id assets, 
each appeared on three of the four lists of major 
offenders. 

In ’the service sector (the fastest growing 
segment of the economy and the most resistant to 
unions), $1 billion of union-related funds are in- 
vested in non-union companies including : K Mart , 

Lucky Stores, McDonald's, Southland, Sears, J.C. 
Penney, and Winn-Dixie. Winn-Dixie, the South's 
largest grocery chain (fifth largest in the U.S.) , 
has been on the official AFL-CIO boycott list and 
is the object of concerted organizing by the United 
Food and Commercial Workers Union. 

COMPANY OWNERS CONTROL PENSION FUNDS 

Pension funds are the largest pool of capital 
in the U.S. At $500 billion and growing by 10 per- 
cent a year, they already own 2Q to 25 percent of 
the stock of Companies listed on the New York and 
American Stock Exchanges. By 1986, pension funds 
will account for almost half the capital raised by 
U.S. corporations. 

The combined assets of the 142 funds in c|e's 
study amounted to $157 billion, or 41 percent of 
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At a rally held in New York’s St. Paul the 
Apostle church to celebrate their release 
from prison are (1. to r.) Rafael Cancel-Mi randa, 
Irving F lores Rodriguez # Lolita Lebron and 

9lrty oPliUho ■&£**■■*** SJ " bo1 ® f Nationalist 
UPPER RIGHT CREDIT: Tom Tuthill/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 1 
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Agostinho Neto 1922-1979 — poet, doctor, revolu- 
tionary leader, first president of Angola 

LOWER RIGHT CREDIT* Michael Abramson/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 7 
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Mixed emotions as crowd welcomes four Puerto 
Rican Nationalists back to freedom at New York 
rally. 

UPPER LEFT CREDIT: Tom Tuthill/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 1 
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Demonstrators greet four released Puerto Rican 
Nationalists at rally in Chicago. 

LOWER LEFT CREDIT: Milton Taam/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 1 
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